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^  ^  H E  soul-soothing  words 

I  of  the  Bible  are  spoken 
daily  to  the  nation’s  blind, 
and  not  from  a  pulpit.  The 
sightless  hear  them  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  their  own  homes.  On  spe¬ 
cially  made  reproducers,  the  blind 
play  back  their  favorite  passages* * 
on  flexible,  almost  unbreakable 
records  which  run  for  a  half  hour. 

The  tremendous  task  of  record¬ 
ing  all  books  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  has 

just  been  completed,  almost  ten 
. —  •  — 

i  A  native  New  Yorker,  Paul  Green  is 

•  married  and  has  one  child.  During  six 
years  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  he  traveled 
all  over  the  world,  later  managed  night 
clubs  and  now  is  engaged  in  special  work 
for  the  War  Department.  In  preparing  this 
article,  he  was  assisted  by  F.  Fraser  Bond, 
the  well  known  writer,  who  is  connected 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


years  after  its  inception.  A  host 
of  clerics,  public  speakers  and  ac¬ 
tors  took  part  in  the  readings, 
from  the  initial  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  to  the  final  book  The  Song 
of  Solomon.  The  finished  Bible 
is  covered  on  169  two-sided  rec¬ 
ords,  and  takes  two  40-hour 
weeks,  with  four  and  a  half 
hours’  overtime,  to  run  through 
it. 

Talking  Books  for  the  blind 
were  first  thought  of  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
blind  eketutive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York.  The  need 
for  a  satisfactory  alternate  to  the 
extremely  difficult  Braille  system 
of  reading  plagued  Dr.  Irwin. 
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he  remarked,  “when  everybody 
else  was  consigning  the  motion- 
picture  people  to  everlasting  per¬ 
dition.  I  simpl3> Called  at  the  stu¬ 
dios  and  let"  them  know  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way 
I  CQ,«t3.” 

'^The  picture  folk  responded  to 
his  tactful,  unobtrusive  interest 
and  courtesy.  They  began  to  call 
on  Father  Dodd  for  his  churchly 
offices  and  to  ask  his  help  in  ar¬ 
ranging  correct  presentation  of 
the  church  in  whatever  plays  re¬ 
quired  a  religious  scene.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  call  his  church  on  Finley 
Avenue  Hollywood's  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner,  and 
Father  Dodd  liked  the  name.  Lat¬ 
er,  they  made  him  secretary  of 
the  Alotion  Picture  Relief  Fuiyd: 

The  Hollywood  rector  dpe'sn’t 
“make  up”  for  his  pictyre  roles. 
He  just  dons  his  vestffients  and 
goes  on  “as  is.”  HF  has,  he  sa\'s, 
“the  kind  of  .  complexion  that 
photographs  well.”  On  the  lot, 
he  simply  plats  himself.  Often 
he  advises  actors  who  are  playing 
clerical  parts,  cautioning  them 
against  becoming,  tooy  histrionic  or 
overstepping  authentic  religious 
practices.  He  helps  direct,  giving 
them  the  “feel”  of  the  character 

His  picture  Work  he  regards' as 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  He  recognizes 


the  great  opportunities  of  motion 
pictures  for  improving  public 
morals,  and  he  hopes  that  pro¬ 
ducers  will  make  more  and  more 
use  of  its  possibilities. 

Born  in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
he  attended  public  schools  there, 
and  went  to  college  in  Nashotah, 
Wisconsin.  There  he  began  his 
theological  training  which  was 
continued  at  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminar}'^  in  New  York 
City.  For  a  time,  he  was  curate 
of  St.  Simeon’s  in  the  Bronx, 
where  he  also  directed  the  choir. 
Later  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
Work  House  and  Metropolitan  j 
Hospital  on  Welfare  Island.  In  : 
1918  he  went  to  Hollywood. 

■■  ■  While  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
roles  he  has  undertaken.  Father 
Dodd  has  no  ambition  to  go 
further  in  motion  pictures.  He  ' 
will  confine  himself  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  field  in  which  he  is  an 
authority.  Experiences  ranging 
from  New  York  slums  to  sophis¬ 
ticated  Hollywood  have  given  this 
unique  rector  a  broadly  human 
understanding,  a  versatile  ap¬ 
proach,  arfd  an  impressive  pres¬ 
ence^  -He  is,  in  short,  just  the , 
sincere  and  poised  kind  of  church¬ 
man  that  one  likes  to  think  of  as 
the  Hollywood  parson  and  the 
personification  of  the  priest  in 
motion-picture  plays. 
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of  W ar  and  Peace,  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  volume  produced,  earned 
$1190  for  his  interesting  work. 
Other  lengthy  recordings _are  Les 
Miserables  on  104  records  and 
Gone  With  the  Wind  on  80 
records. 

The  readers  do  their  15-minute 
stints  in  glass-enclosed  cubicles 
resembling  radio  station  rooms. 
They  rehearse  their  “parts”  be¬ 
forehand,  marking  their  volumes 
for  notes  on  inflection,  changes  of 
pace,  pitch,  etc.  In  a  separate 
sound  control  room,  a  “proof 
reader”  listens  to  every  word, 
noting  slurrings,  mispronuncia¬ 
tions  and  skips,  for  later  correc¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  a  sound  tech¬ 
nician  twirls  the  dials  of  an  am¬ 
plifier  to  control  the  volume,  and 
special  recording  disks  whir  and 
register  impressions  on  soft  gela¬ 
tin  platters. 

Sound  effects  are  introduced 
where  needed.  Vachel*  Lindsay’s 
poem  General'  William  Booth 
Enters  Heaven  had  background 
music  supplied  by  the  Salvation 
Army  Band.  The  actual  sound 
track  of  Walt  Disney’s  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  was 
dubbed  into  its  recording,  and 
real  bird  calls  added  pleasant  real¬ 
ism  to  records  of  bird  songs  and 
stories. 

Many  notables  are  immortal¬ 
ized  in  Talking  Books,  including 


William  Beebe,  the  late  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  and  Alexander 
Woollcott,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Stage  performers,  in¬ 
cluding  Alfred  Drake  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Dorothy  McGuire  of 
Claudia,  and  many  others,  have 
enacted  Broadway  hits.  The  play 
repertoire  includes  Hedda  Gab- 
ler.  When  Ladies  Meet,  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  Queen,  and  fifty  more. 

Like  movie  actors,  readers  re¬ 
ceive  fan  mail  galore.  Blind 
listeners  have  formed  definite 
schools  of  preference  and  express 
themselves  freely  in  writing. 
There  are  John  Knight  groups, 
an  Alex  Scourby  Club,  and  Al- 
wyn  Bach  supporters,  whose 
strong  personal  backing  delights 
these  expert  narrators. 

Occasionally,  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  of  unintended  humor  in  the 
production  of  Talking  Books.  A 
clergyman,  called  upon  to  render 
a  section  of  the  Bible  to  lend  au¬ 
thentic  atmosphere,  suffered  acute 
stagefright  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matth  ew  and  became  completely 
tongue-tied.  In  resignation,  he 
closed  the  Book  and  murmured, 
“Rats  in  the  garret!”  It  got  on 
the  record,  but  the  record,  of 
course,  was  never  released. 

Distribution  of  Talking  Books 
is  entirely  at  government  expense, 
and  is  accomplished  through  a 
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Investigation  had  disclosed  that 
barely  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s 
quarter-million  blind  could  han¬ 
dle  Braille  efficiently. 

Numerous  cases  of  blindness 
result  from  industrial  accidents 
which  injure  hands  also,  and  thus 
a  large  percentage  of  the  blind 
had  no  means  of  reading  before 
Talking  Books  were  introduced. 
Too,  blindness  strikes  mostly  in 
the  late  stages  of  life,  when  pow¬ 
ers  of  concentration  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  new  ways  are  on  the 
wane.  Thousands,  therefore, 
found  Braille  too  arduous,  and  a 
good  substitute  was  mandatory. 

The  philanthropic  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  a  close  friend  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  guiding  light 
of  the  Foundation,  supplied  the 
wherewithal  for  a  two-year  re¬ 
search  project.  Intensive  experi¬ 
mentation  finally  disclosed  a  pat¬ 
ent  by  one  Frank  L.  Dyer,  which 
surpassed  the  standard  commer¬ 
cial  phonograph  record  in  dura¬ 
bility  and  playing  time.  Mr. 
Dyer  donated  the  patent  to  the 
Foundation  as  a  tribute  to  his 
wife. 

Once  the  idea  was  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
for  the  Foundation’s  legislative 
committee  to  have  its  production 
included  in  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  U.  S.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  books  for  the  blind.  By 


last  year,  with  the  insistent  prod¬ 
ding  of  such  welfare-minded 
members  of  Congress  as  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  Reed  Smoot  and 
Ruth  Pratt,  an  annual  grant  of 
$250,000  was  approved  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  alone. 

This  sum  comfortably  covers 
the  cost  of  approximately  100 
books  on  records  a  year — ranging 
from  poetry  and  plays  to  novels 
and  even  fairy  tales.  Sales  of  rec¬ 
ord  sets  and  reproducers  to  those 
who  can  afford  them  bring  in  ad¬ 
ditional  money. 

The  entrance  of  the  American 
Printing  Plouse  for  the  Blind,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  children’s  school  books 
virtually  completed  the  wide  cov¬ 
erage  of  Talking  Books.  There 
are  now  900  fully  recorded  titles, 
especially  chosen  by  a  committee 
attached  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  headed  by  poet  Archibald 
MacLeish.  Mr.  MacLeish  has 
been  “guest”  reader  on  several  of 
the  records  he  has  promoted. 

When  a  book  is  decided  upon, 
the  problem  of  casting  just  the 
right  reader  for  the  book  is  up  to 
William  Barbour,  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Talking  Book  stu¬ 
dios.  He  draws  from  a  pool  of  ac¬ 
tors  and  professional  speakers  who 
combine  humanitarianism  with  a 
small  profit  at  the  uniform  rate 
of  $10  per  record.  The  reader 
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network  of  twenty-seven  XJ.  S. 
Libraries  throughout  the  nation 
and  in  Hawaii.  Each  library  has 
a  complete  selection  of  titles  based 
on  its  local  demand.  A  person 
who  wants  to  “read”  by  phono¬ 
graph  sends  in  his  request,  and 
the  “book”  is  dispatched  postage- 
free  in  a  strongly  constructed  caL 
ton.  After  the  record  is  heard, 
the  box  is  returned  to  the  library, 
and  another  selection  will  fol¬ 
low  when  requested.  A  strong 
code  of  ethics  restricts  the  use  of 
these  records  to  those  who  need 
them. 

Talking  Books  have  assumed 
special  significance  in  the  great 


campaign  of  mental  and  physical 
rehabilitation  of  our  war  injured. 
Young  blinded  soldiers,  it  has 
been  noted,  are  quickly  lifted  out 
of  despair  when  they  hear  their 
favorite  books  from  these  records. 

The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  justifiably  pleased 
with  its  “book  service,”  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  its  finest  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  other  num¬ 
erous  activities  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  completely  financed  by 
interest  on  the  original  million- 
dollar  endowment  and  a  steady 
annual  flow  of  contributions  from 
an  ever-increasing  group  of  un¬ 
derstanding  citizens. 
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ne^^inter  afternoon  while  President  William  How'ard  Taft 
w^jif^valking  along  tlj^slippery  streets  of  Ne^.v  Haven,  he  fell 
the  ice. 

Two  Yale  bpj^jumped  to  his  assijtatfce.  They  tried  to  pyll 
him  up,  butjfe  was  too  heavy.  more  students  came^tfTthe 

rescue.  X-Re  six  undergrads,  pdSmng  from  behind,  ncua^faged  to 
get  thp^tund  President  to^., Ms  feet.  Taft  turned  to  perspiring 
stgd^ts. 

“Thank  you,  gentfhmen,”  he  said  gravelyv,^or  supporting  the 
administration.”  ^ 


Fortune  Gallo 


an  American  Institution 


Ronald  F.  Eyer  is  the  editor  of  Musical 
America.  His  criticisms  and  articles  on 
musical  personalities  have  appeared  in  many 
magazines  here  and  abroad.  Mr.  Eyer’s 
home  is  in  New  York  City. 
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B^Ronald  F.  Ever 
./■ 


In  ayclut- 
terecl  little 
office  high 
above  Times  Square^*overlooking 
Broadway  and  Manhattan’s  Rial¬ 
to,  sits  a  pudgy  .little  man  with  a 
gray  mustache,  enormous  shell- 
rim  glasses,  and  a  pancake  beret 
tossed  rakishly  over  his  gray  head. 
He  tells  you  casually:  “I  am  an 
American  Institution.” 

After  hearing  his  story,  you 
agree  with  him. 

His  name  is  Fortune  Gallo. 
That  name  means  “Lucky  Roos¬ 
ter”  in  Italian.  In  English  the 
name  is  synonymous  with  “opera” 
in  all  parts  of  America,  which 
Gallo  and  his  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company,  the  oldest  touring  opera 
company  in  this  country,  have 
traversed  annually  for  more  than 
three  decades. 


The  traditional  San  Carlo 
trail,  from  Boston  to  Moosejaw 
and  from  Montreal  to  Tucson,  is 
20,000  miles  long.  Scarcely  a 
town  in  the  United  States  or  Can¬ 
ada  has  not  been  regaled  with 
Carmen j  Tosca  or  Aida  from  the 
throarts  of  this  veteran  troupe. 
The  only  .  organization  with 
■which  it  properly  can  be  com¬ 
pared  in  age,  scope  and  brilliance 
is  Ringling  Brothers’  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus. 

In  a  kaleidoscopic  career  which 
he  began  as  a  lone  emigrant  boy 
of  15  on  the  Boweryj'  the  San 
Carlo’s  jovial  little  impresario 
has  made  and 
lost  several 
fortunes.  lie^ 
is  c r e d i^e d 
with  ^"eing 
the  only  man 
w h  o  ever 
made  grand 
opera  pay. 

He  made  it 
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